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If  a native  of  France  were  to  visit 
fifty  American  museums  upon  his  re- 
turn to  his  own  country  he  would 
doubtless  write  an  article  or  even  a 
book  on  what  he  had  seen. 

The  same  privilege  might  reason- 
ably be  allowed  an  American  who  had 
examined  these  institutions,  especially 
if  to  enthusiasm  he  added  the  technical 
viewpoint.  Hence  I venture  to  sum- 
marize some  conclusions  which  I have 
reached  after  visiting  about  threescore 
museums,  many  of  them  during  the 
last  year,  the  others  within  the  pre- 
ceding six  years.  During  the  longer 
period  changes  have  been  made  in 
many  instances  and  even  during  the 
shorter  period  some  of  the  museums 
have  made  such  progress  that  today 
they  are  not  the  same  that  they  were 
even  one  year  ago.  Few  people  realize 
how  rapidly  museums  change. 

When  a person  remarks,  “Yes,  I 
am  well  aciuainted  with  your  museum; 
I visited  it  four  or  five  years  ago,’’  I am 
reminded  of  the  tramp  who  wrote  the 
testimonial  for  soap,  saying  “Two 
years  ago  I used  a cake  of  your  soap 
and  have  used  none  other  since.’’  A 
visit  two  years  ago  does  not  convey  ac- 
quaintance. One  visit  is  not  enough. 
Continual  applications  are  necessary. 
Museums  are  constantly  changing. 
They  are  not  static  but  rather  moving 
institutions.  Symbolic  of  that  fact  is 
the  growing  custom  of  furnishing  all 
cases  with  easy  turning  casters — one 
factor  in  readjustment  and  growth. 

In  spite  of  the  constantly  changing 
conditions  in  museums,  my  visits  gave 
me  a composite  picture  and  suggested 
certain  conclusions.  The  institutions 


visited  represent  extremes  in  location, 
in  character,  size  and  management.  In 
location  they  are  scattered  from  San 
Francisco  and  Mexico  City  to  Ottawa 
and  Boston.  In  character  they  in- 
clude museums  of  art,  of  history,  of 
commerce,  and  of  nature.  In  size  they 
vary  from  collections  contained  in  a few 
small  rooms  to  those  filling  to  over- 
flowing buildings  of  magnificent  pro- 
portions. In  management  they  range 
from  private  museums  to  those  con- 
trolled by  a board,  a city,  a state  or  a 
nation. 

The  first  on  the  list  is  the  California 
Academy  of  Sciences,  which  a few  years 
ago  moved  into  a new  building  and  has 
recently  installed  remarkable  groups  of 
mammals  and  birds.  Its  collections  are 
rich  in  the  fauna  and  flora  of  the  Pacific 
coast,  the  ocean  and  the  islands.  At 
Leland  Stanford,  Oakland  and  Berkeley 
are  museums  which  minister  to  the 
curiosity  seeker,  the  general  public, 
and  the  scholar.  At  the  latter  place, 
the  paleontological  collections  are  wor- 
thy of  mention.  The  Government 
Building  at  Victoria  contains  a museum 
rich  in  mounted  Canadian  animals  that 
are  a delight  to  behold. 

Proceeding  eastward  on  the  Canadian 
Pacific  we  reach  the  interesting  little 
collection  housed  in  a chalet  at  Banff 
and  sp  prominent  in  the  affections  of 
one  of  our  Canadian  members!  A long 
journey  eastward  brings  us  to  the  col- 
lections at  the  University  of  Toronto, 
then  to  those  of  Montreal  and  finally 
to  Ottawa,  where  the  Provincial  Mu- 
seum had  reached  such  admirable  pro- 
proportions before  the  fire  in  the  Parlia- 
ment buildings  necessitated  storage 


of  much  of  the  material.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  all  is  in  good  order  again. 

To  get  a good  running  start  on  the 
next  lap  of  our  journey,  we  may  return 
to  the  National  Museum  in  Mexico 
City  where  we  find  a great  variety 
of  exhibits — artistic,  historical,  com- 
mercial and  natural.  Among  much  of 
value  are  many  trifles  and  monstrosi- 
ties. The  double-headed  calf  was  still 
with  them  at  the  time  of  my  visit. 

The  Louisiana  State  Museum  at  New 
Orleans,  housed  in  four  picturesque 
buildings  of  historic  interest,  contains 
materials  representing  that  region,  past 
and  present  as  recorded  by  man  and 
Nature,  and  is  the  scene  of  much 
excellent  work.  At  Salt  Lake  the 
Deseret  Museum  was  an  attractive 
institution  of  whose  discontinuance  we 
regret  to  learn. 

The  University  of  Wyoming  at  Lar- 
amie is  building  up  a valuable  collec- 
tion of  vertebrate  fossils  characteristic 
of  the  State.  Denver  is  fortunate  in 
having  two  good  museums,  a State 
Museum  housed  in  a beautiful  marble 
building  and  paying  considerable  atten- 
tion to  the  archaeology  and  ethnology 
of  the  State;  and  the  museum  of  the 
Colorado  Natural  History  Society,  with 
its  remarkable  aragonite  crystals,  gold, 
and  other  minerals,  and  beautiful  mam- 
mal and  bird  groups  which  the  visitor 
will  not  easily  forget. 

At  St.  Louis  the  excellent  collection 
of  the  Missouri  Historical  Society  is 
housed  in  a dignified  building,  and  the 
Art  Museum  in  Forest  Park,  with  a 
steady  growth  ever  since  the  impetus 
which  it  received  by  the  St.  Louis 
Exposition,  is  giving  an  art  stimulus 
to  all  that  region. 

The  Museum  of  the  University  of 
Illinois  at  Urbana  is  taking  advanced 
steps  under  good  auspices.  The  State 
Museum  at  Springfield  is  expecting 
within  two  years  to  enter  its  new  build- 


ing, and  in  the  meantime  is  gradually 
enlarging  its  collections.  The  museums 
of  the  University  of  Chicago,  intended 
primarily  for  research,  are  the  scene 
of  productive  scholarship.  The  Chica- 
go Historical  Society  is  increasing  in 
materials  of  historical  interest  as  well 
as  in  literature,  and  the  Chicago  Art 
Institute,  both  through  its  permanent 
collection,  temporary  exhibitions,  and 
teachers,  is  doing  a great  work.  The 
Chicago  Academy  of  Sciences  with  some 
change  in  exhibition  methods  has  been 
producing  many  bird  groups  of  uni- 
form type.  The  Field  Museum,  about 
to  enter  its  magnificent  new  building 
this  fall,  with  its  meteorites,  gems  and 
other  minerals;  its  splendid  bird  and 
mammal  groups;  its  unique  botanical 
and  enormous  ethnological  collections, 
takes  its  proper  place  among  the  “Big 
Four”  of  the  Natural  History  Museum 
allies. 

Milwaukee  is  fortunate  in  a museum 
of  unusual  size  and  excellence.  Its 
building  is  dignified,  its  Indian  and 
other  groups  numerous  and  effective, 
its  general  collections  varied  and  valu- 
able. Its  character  is  far  above  what 
one  would  expect  in  a city  of  that  size. 

Passing  eastward  we  find  at  Indian- 
apolis a State  Museum  in  the  Capitol 
building,  and  the  Herron  Art  Museum, 
a credit  to  all  that  region.  At  Colum- 
bus, in  connection  with  the  Ohio  State 
University,  are  various  collections,  the 
best-housed  and  most  progressive  of 
which  is  the  archaeological  and  his- 
torical collection.  While  in  Ohio  we  do 
well  to  turn  our  steps  northward  and 
visit  that  gem  of  museums,  the  Cleve- 
land Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  beautifully 
housed,  richly  equipped,  admirably 
conducted.  The  remarkable  plant  of 
the  Carnegie  Museum  at  Pittsburgh 
claims  our  attention  next,  and  con- 
vinces us  that  this  institute  belongs 
among  the  Big  Four.  Then  we  go  east- 
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ward  to  Buffalo  and  visit  the  Museum 
of  Fine  xMts  and  Society  of  Natural 
History. 

At  Washington,  the  new  National 
Museum  building  illustrates  what  a 
museum  should  be  and  the  collections 
show  the  height  of  the  art  of  exhibition. 
It  is  a fitting  institution  for  a great  na- 
tion. As  we  have  become  more  con- 
vinced with  each  succeeding  visit,  Phil- 
adelphia is  unusually  well  supplied 
with  unique  and  remarkable  museums — 
the  Commercial  Museum,  whose  coun- 
terpart in  all  the  country  is  not  to  be 
found;  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
Museum,  the  Museum  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Academy  of  Sciences  with  its 
long  history  of  usefulness,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  the 
Pennsylvania  Museum  at  Fairmount 
Park,  the  Wister,  the  Franklin,  the 
Drexel  and  the  Wagner  Institutes — the 
homes  of  learning  gained  through  ob- 
servation, experiment  and  reasoning. 
If  civilization  is  inde.xed  by  museums 
the  place  which  Philadelphia  holds  is 
readily  seen. 

Cur  journey  brings  us  next  to  New 
York,  with  regret  that  we  cannot  stop 
underway  where  the  Joremost  museum 
of  natural  history,  the  American;  the 
leading  museum  of  Art,  the  Metropoli- 
tan; the  Brooklyn  Museum  of  Arts  and 
Sciences;  the  Museum  of  the  American 
Indian;  the  Children’s  Museum;  the 
Staten  Island  Museum;  and  many  other 
collections,  constitute  the  acme  of 
museum  attainment  and  concerning 
which  our  Frenchman  would  write 
many  books. 

We  stop  at  Albany  to  see  the  prem- 
ier of  State  Museums;  then  pass  to 
Yale;  then  to  Springfield,  Massachu- 
setts, IMuseum  with  its  Art  and  Natu- 
ral History  collection;  next  to  Provi- 
dence to  examine  the  attractive  Park 
Museum  and  the  Rhode  Island  School 
of  Design.  We  end  our  journey  at 


Boston,  where  the  Harvard  IMuseum, 
Boston  Society  of  Natural  History, 
Children’s  Museum,  and  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts,  may  detain  us  indefinitely. 
We  hope  that  the  time  will  come  when 
we  may  gain  first-hand  impressions 
of  the  other  museums  of  the  country. 
But  the  above  “little  journeys’’  give  a 
definite  impression  of  museum  housing, 
equipment  and  customs  in  North  Amer- 
ica. After  looking  the  ground  over  in 
this  way  we  are  impressed  with  several 
things: 

First.  A fine  building  does  not  make 
a fine  museum  any  more  than  fine 
clothes  make  a gentleman.  But  a fine 
building  is  greatly  to  be  desired.  It 
cannot  be  too  costly  nor  too  magnificent 
since  it  is  to  contain  the  treasures  of  the 
earth.  Our  six  best  museum  buildings 
compare  favorably  with  any  six  in 
Europe.  Enthusiasm  should  not  falter 
nor  work  cease  while  any  museum 
is  waiting  for  a building. 

Second.  Uniformity  is  not,  as  some 
are  at  present  loudly  urging,  the  chief 
consideration  in  building,  in  individual 
room,  in  case,  in  background,  nor  in 
label.  In  this  day  of  standardization 
we  are  constantly  hearing  of  the  stand- 
ard room,  standard  case,  background, 
label,  etc.  Uniformity  and  standardiza- 
tion may  be  overdone.  Sometimes 
they  are  undesirable,  often  impossible. 
You  cannot  standardize  a dinosaur  and 
a butterfly.  A black  background  is  not 
appropriate  to  a whole  museum.  The 
universal  case  does  not  exist.  Elexi- 
bility  is  needed,  variety,  surprises. 
One  charm  to  me  of  the  Metropolitan 
and  some  of  the  older  institutions  is  the 
individual  treatment  given  different 
subjects  and  the  discovery  of  rooms  in 
unexpected  places. 

Third.  IMistakes  in  housing,  in  furn- 
iture, installation  and  content  are  not 
peculiar  to  any  geographical  locality 
nor  to  any  size  of  institution.  Errors 
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are  no  respecter  of  persons  nor  of  insti- 
tutions. Many  of  the  mistakes  which 
the  visitor  observes  are  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  director  who  was  to  use  the 
building  was  not  sufficiently  consulted 
in  its  construction.  The  architect  did 
not  adapt  his  structure  to  the  future 
contents,  the  supervising  electrician 
placed  his  lights  and  switches  in  un- 
reasonable places  and  excused  his  mis- 
takes by  the  bogy  of  “underwriters’ 
laws.”  The  painter  used  colors  selected 
by  some  one  who  did  not  understand 
the  conditions.  Other  errors  are  in- 
herited— old  cases,  old  exhibits,  old 
buildings,  misfits  from  former  days  and 
used  always  with  the  idea  of  being 
thrown  away  when  funds  for  improve- 
ment are  secured.  How  to  be  envied  is 
the  director  who  can  start  with  a clean 
slate,  as  was  the  privilege  of  those  in 
charge  of  the  National  Museum.  Some 
of  the  errors  are  due  to  the  lack  of  taste, 
ingenuity  or  logic  on  the  part  of  a di- 
rector or  of  his  staff. 

Several  museums  have  barren-looking 
rooms  since  exhibits  are  set  in  walls  and 
viewed  as  through  windows.  Some  use 
upright  cases  which  are  generally  not 
tall  enough.  ..  Many  fail  to  use  casters, 
hence  are  confined  to  smaller  panes  of 
glass  than  could  be  used  with  sliding 
frames  and  entrance  at  the  end  of  the 
case,  even  though  wide  aisles  are  not 
always  possible. 

Fourth.  There  is  quite  generally  need 
to  increase  storage  space  and  relieve 
congestion  in  exhibition  space.  Many 
a fairly  good  room  is  spoiled  by  over- 
crowding. 

Fifth.  After  all  that  has  been  said 
labeling  is  quite  generally  insufficient 
and  a common  error  on  labels  that  are 
in  position  is  that  they  aim  at  literary 
excellence  rather  than  terse  statement. 


Sixth.  One  who  makes  a rapid  re- 
view of  our  museums  must  be  as- 
tounded at  the  marvelous  wealth  of 
material  which  they  contain.  If  it  be  in 
museums  of  art  he  is  impressed  not 
only  with  the  great  numbers  and 
quality  of  the  objects  but  also  with  the 
study,  the  genius,  the  tact,  the  depriva- 
tion involved  in  the  production,  ac- 
quisition and  care  of  the  objects. 

If  it  be  in  museums  of  nature  and  he 
reads  between  the  lines,  he  wonders  at 
the  heroism  shown  and  hardships  un- 
dergone by  the  men  who  have  jour- 
neyed to  the  tropics  and  the  poles  and 
to  all  the  places  between;  he  marvels 
at  the  patient  research  and  prepara- 
tion of  collections  by  these  and  by  other 
men  at  home.  He  admires  the  gen- 
erosity of  the  men  of  wealth  and  the 
wisdom  of  the  groups  of  men  who 
make  possible  all  the  work  and  the 
bringing  together  of  the  ends  of  the 
earth,  the  collecting  of  materials  from 
other  worlds,  the  linking  up  of  past  and 
present,  the  presentation  and  exposi- 
tion of  the  treasures  of  nature  and  of 
man.  This  combination  of  enthusiasm, 
industry,  learning  and  wealth  has  pro- 
duced in  our  museums  remarkable  re- 
sults worthy  of  the  genius  of  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

The  lantern  slides  used  illustrated:  The 
four  largest  museum  buildings  in  the  United 
States.  A State  Museum  in  the  South.  The 
finest  museum  in  a secondary  city  in  the 
Middle  West.  A good  small  city  museum  in 
New  England.  An  unattractive  building  which 
houses  a valuable  museum.  A museum  for 
children.  Three  museums  in  the  West.  A 
crowded  and  a properly  filled  room  in  two  of 
the  best  museums  of  the  country.  Rooms 
improperly  finished — filigree  work,  over-orna- 
mentation, etc.,  in  rooms  used  for  gigantic 
exhibits,  etc.  Undesirable  cases,  size  of  glass, 
grouping  of  cases,  cases  well  adapted  to  size  of 
room,  to  lighting,  etc.  Well  planned  rooms. 


